the map of Greece, a mountainous and wild region in the 
on 


opor loponnese. Its regional government today uses the name s reson- 
entral Pe Be eco- and agro-tourism in a landscape of poor hill farms 
ace tO pro 


i the Greek region has only the most tenuous 
and declining Sees oe enduring literary and artistic 
-a E. 4 re accurately traced to Virgil’s Ecloques and Aeneid. In Virgil, as I 
oa cada might with equal textual justification be located in the 
ie ae nds around Mantua in the plains of the River Po, the bare 
meey k of Sicily, or the Capitoline Hill prior to the building of 
-A i : now, but once a-bristle with woody thickets’ (aurea nunc, olim 
oe A dumis)? And yet this classical mapping too is false to the 
E as we know it today, the origin of which is more appropri- 
Bond aa the hugely influential poem Arcadia, written by the pears 
9 Sannazaro in the 1480s and published (against its author’s wishes) 
ence in 1502.2 An immediate literary success across Europe, San- 
: a E celebrated the landscape of AE Cipriano, near Salerno, south 
x is aristocratic family had their estates. l 
O esos ne is arante and unread — ‘its preoccupation 
rith O — beauty of countryside, beauty of language and “i Oe 
idyllic beauty described in an elegiac tone’, considered too saccharine 
sday’s knowing and ironic tastes.* It comes to the contemporary a g 
ediated and relocated, through Sir Phillip Sidney a enamelled meads j 
Ne rococo spaces of Marie-Antoinette’s Versailles. But at the time o & 
ppearance, Sannazaro’s poem was widely read and its landscape mappe 
nto the New World descriptions of sixteenth-century explorers. Here is 
fiovanni da Verazzano’s record of the landscape he encountered near Cape 
atteras in 1524: 


4 Mapping Arcadia 


The title ‘Mapping Arcadia’ signals perhaps the most clichéd assum 
the geographical project: making and interpreting maps. But as Ar 
imaginary place, the subject of artistic and literary more than g 
exploration, to map it suggests something more than surveying an 
ing a graphic image of its dimensions and spaces. 


I use mapping her 
more metaphorical sense, but one that draws nonetheless on the de 


torical connections between cartography and imagination. Such 
tions are apparent, for example, in the creation of patrician land 
with their villas, vistas and gardens in sixteenth-century Italy, o 
maps of the New World, discussed in the last chapter. Here, I e 
connection between mapping and art, but use the idea of mappin; 


active engagement that seeks to give form and meaning to an elusi 
largely imaginary space. i 


following always the shore, which turned somewhat North, we came ina 
distance of fifty leagues to another land that appeared much more beauti- 
ful and was full of great woods, green and of various kinds of trees. 
Grapevines climbed to the branches, and the place we called Arcadia. 


Mapping and Arcadia 


‘Mapping’, the cognitive and creative process rather than the scient 
design aspects of map-making, has more than one meaning. Mo 
refers to the locating and way-finding practices of recording ~ 
things in space, for example the charting activities traditionally a 


i i rent theme in the European 
by navigators that produced coastal rutters or portolani. But norant of them. Arcadia has been a recur 


alt iati i horse-racin 
suggests more broadly cognitive and imaginative processes of dis = appropriation of American nature. If I want to go 8 
and denoting our place within the world, and of ordering the w« 


ay in Los Angeles, or to the LA County Arboretum, I travel to pile 
ictoria Fig. 3. briel Mountains just east o 

experience through spatial representations: graphically, pictorial ’ p 3.2). It nestles below rae > phe ae of ae kad. 

narratively and performatively.' In the first sense mapping Ar adi ; a PEPA i a sate a aia 

mean locating in geographical space an elusive region whose 1 me mapped into actua! geographies. 

echoed through two millennia of literary and artistic culture as a 


ly, the broader sense of cognitive mapping is ia pe appropri- 
4 > the i nse o ing our way 
harmony between nature and social life. Arcadia does exist as a geo; cartography of Arcadia than the narrow se 8 


ques Cartier expressed similar sentiments at Hochelaga, the site of today’s 
Ontreal, where he noted that people were engaged in cultivation and 
ung solely to sustain themselves, and did not value worldly goods, being 
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there. For Arcadia’s geography is one of yearning more than finding. It is a 
nowhere place, a utopia. Arcadia addresses the insistent question of the 
place that humans occupy, should occupy and, in reverie, perhaps once did 
occupy, in nature. Behind this single, simple toponym lies a complex geog- 
raphy of memory and desire, and a landscape that, once we map its poetic 
contours, reveals itself as the habitation of more troubling ghosts than we 
might initially expect.’ This chapter attempts such a mapping by connecting 
some reflections on the current state of thinking about nature and landscape 
in North America to Arcadian thinking and its classical, Mediterranean 
origins, before returning to this now rather thin and tired trope of social 
harmony some of its complexity and poetic authority. 


Arcadia in America 


California, home of the Arcadia furthest removed geographically from those 
austere limestone crags and pine forests of peninsular Greece, is as good a 
place as any to start. The history of settlement in the Golden State over more 
than a century has been governed by a restless search for environmental and 
social perfection. The countless expressions of the California Dream across 
the Californian landscape — in sanatoria and health spas, on beaches and in 
communes, among orange groves and in the shade of eucalyptus trees, and 
even in the rows of suburban bungalows — make a story that is tragic in the 
original dramatic sense of that term: at once heroic and flawed.* It is shot 
through with the irony that the ideals of personal ease and social perfection 
sought within the setting of an idealized climate and spectacularly beautiful 
natural environment have been consistently elusive, endlessly deferred, or 
subverted in the artificiality of the human landscapes that have degraded 
Californian nature and hardened so much of Californian social and physical 
space.’ 

One aspect of this irony is captured in Roger Minick’s image: Woman with 
Scarf at Inspiration Point, Yosemite National Park (1980) (Fig. 4.1). The Arcadian 
sweep of grassland, forest, rock and water visible from Inspiration Point 
appeals to a landscape sensibility shaped by Claude Lorrain’s pictorial vision 
and moulded in the American West by Ansel Adams’s photography’® (Fig. 
4.2). The woman’s headscarf carries a banal printed image of the very scene 
she is viewing. The obvious effect of this piece is to question the ‘natural- 
ness’ of both the scene she is observing and of her own response to it. In 
Dean MacCannell’s phrase, Yosemite, paradigm of Western wilderness, is 
today ‘Nature incorporated’.'' Since 1855, Yosemite has been celebrated as 
the iconic landscape of the American West, the jewel in the crown of Ameri- 
ca’s preservationist movement. Here the movement’s founding father and 
guiding spirit, John Muir, played the Arcadian rustic, herding sheep in the 
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Figure 4.1 Roger Minick, Woman with Scarf at Inspiration Point, Yosemite National Park, 
1980 (Oakland Museum of California) 


1860s and proclaiming that ‘nature like a fluid seems to drench and steep us 
throughout, as the whole sky and the rocks and flowers are drenched with 
spiritual life’.'? Yosemite represents that uniquely American faith in 
unspoiled, wild nature as the repository of natural (and national) virtue, 
which, if embraced in the right spirit of subdued awe and reverence and in 
accordance with the correct codes of conduct and dress, could transmit 
itself to individuals.'? Through the spiritual renewal offered by wilderness 
experience, the moral order of society was supposed to be uplifted. This is 
an Arcadian vision which spread across the globe during the twentieth 
century. ‘National’ parks define ‘true nature’, the originating landscape, of 
every nation state.'* They signify, too, the nation’s commitment to ideals of 
environmental protection and conservation, to a balance between nature 
and human life. Since the 1970s environmental science has been awarded 
the privileged role of guide in the common human commitment to restor- 
ing’ harmony with nature (Fig. 1.4). In turn, ecology as the study of the 
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í? 


Figure 4.2 Ansel Adams, Clearing Winter Storm, Yosemite National Park, c.1935 (Ansel 
Adams Publishing Rights Trust) 


balance of life has guided the management of national parks as the Arcadian 
groves of the modern world. '* 

But, over the past decade, the assumptions underlying the widespread 
commitment to wilderness and ecological virtue have been subject to a 
more critical scrutiny. The respected American environmental historian, 
William Cronon, initiated a fierce polemic when he pointed out in the mid- 
1990s that ‘nature’ is inescapably a human fabrication, a name through 
which we denote and delimit a reality that undoubtedly exists, with its own 
forms, processes and interactions, but which in and for itself is radically 
‘other’, and thus, within human discourse, always a social construction.’® 
The languages that we select to describe and address nature’s forms and 
workings, together with the virtues or vices with which we invest ‘wilder- 
ness’, ‘ecosystems’ or any other of the terms we apply to natural spaces, as 
well as the roles we deem appropriate for ourselves in respect of them, are 
all culturally rather than scientifically determined. There is nothing pre- 
given or objective about the selections we make, and we need to attend 
critically to their implications. In thus promoting nature as a social con- 
struction, Cronon opened himself to the accusation of undermining the 
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scientific foundations of environmentalism and opening the door to inter- 
ests and activities that damage and destroy the natural world in the interests 
of profit or power. In fact, Cronon was simply asking for a more thoughtful, 
reflective and ultimately resilient conception of nature and how we should 
live in relation to the rest of life on this planet. Rather than asking natural 
science unaided to determine our moral choices, he urges us to relocate the 
conversation of conservation within the sphere of moral discourse, recog- 
nising nature for the human and social concern that it is. And that concern is 
one of the oldest and most consistent subjects of art and poetry. It is the key 


to mapping Arcadia. 


ery and the aral world is for critical reflection. To grasp the full 
richness and complexity of the Arcadian landscape, however, we need to 
escape the insipid images of courtiers and aristocrats playing pastoral 
games in Fragonard’s world of the French ancien régime, or of world-weary 
city-dwellers going ‘back to the land’, to live ‘naturally’ in shapeless home- 
spun on organic communes. We have to work our way back to the origins 
of the poetic trope and the contexts in which Arcadia emerged and evolved 
as an imaginative geography within the Western literary and artistic trad- 
ition. In doing so we might start with the designation of Yosemite itself. 
While not the first great tract of Western wilderness to be bounded and 
declared as a national park — that honour goes to Yellowstone — Yosemite 
offered the model as the earliest such space to be set aside, removed from 
the modern space and time that Americans prided themselves on making, 
to be appreciated for its timeless spiritual, scenic and recreational values 
alone. Although deep in the Sierra Nevada, by 1890 Yosemite was already 
accessible enough to the growing urban region of San Francisco to be 
exploited for both recreation and water — the fierce struggle over the Hetch 
Hetchy dam and aqueduct that tamed and took its waters was America’s 
first great environmental battle. But what does it mean to designate such a 
place a park?"” 


ween h 


N 
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Arcadia and the park 


s of the hunting and killing wild animals. Areas 


such as Windsor or Sher nebleau and Vaux-le- 


by law from exploitation by the surrounding community. Hunting lodges 


within or adjacent to them became palaces, villas and country houses whose 
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immediate environs were transformed into gardens with elaborately 
designed orchards, flowerbeds and parterres. The ‘wilderness’ of the 
hunting park, which lay beyond the formal garden, provided for aristocratic 
leisure, to be sure, but it was leisure for a purpose. A society that relied for 
its defence upon an elite corps of mounted soldiers drawn from the nobili 
required space for the practice of martial skills: horsemanship and the use of 
heavy arms. The hunting park provided that space: it was the restricted- 
access military training zone of the feudal world. Its sylvan wilderness, a 
space of muscular challenge and violence, lay at the margins of aristocratic 
territory, beyond the space of cultivation and romantic assignation repre- 
sented by the garden and the ruling centre of the country house, to be sure, 
but mapped securely within the social space of rule. 

At first sight the conventional image of Arcadia seems far removed from 
the conceptual map I have drawn here of the park within the noble domain. 
In fact the two are closely connected. To understand the connection we first 
have to negotiate the Arcadian landscape sketched out for the modern world 
in the early Renaissance, the Arcadia later to be performed in the shallow 
aristocratic conceits of the Petit Trianon. The spiritual landscape of poetry 
and love where the genius of wild places and the simple life of nymphs and 
swains acts as a foil to the ennui of the city originates with Jacopo 
Sannazaro, the youthful Neapolitan noble and author of Arcadia. Sannazaro 
sublimated his adolescent passion in the poetic tale of Silvio, a jaded urban- 
ite finding temporary solace in the woods and pastures of the family estates 
near Salerno. The enduring elements of the landscape sketched out in Arcadia 
are familiar: open woodland glades and pastures, frequent springs, streams 
and pools, and occasionally deep ravines and denser shades of gloomy 
forest, a landscape similar to that other mythical Greek scene pictured in 
Abraham Ortelius’s image of Tempe on the lower slopes of Mount Olympus 
and later refined by Claude Lorrain (see Fig. 3.4). The land is inhabited by 
rustics: shepherds or goatherds and their animals. Autochthons, born of 
the soil, their movements are unplanned and unmapped, governed by the 
wanderings of their flocks, and their homes are either caves and temporary 
woodland shelters, or simple huts of branches, moss and leaves. The land- 
scape is idyllic, pictured always in the full verdure of springtime, its dark 
sylvan recesses reassuringly distant from the sunlight shafting through 
oaken groves or warming the florid pastures. The Arcadians’ rough manners 
and vulgar work are softened by their simple delights of rustic competition 
and their devotion to the poetry and song inspired by Arcadia’s ruling 
genius, Pan: 


Nor are the shades of the trees . . . so discourteous that with their shade 
they altogether forbid the rays of the sun to enter the pleasant little 


grove; so graciously do they admit them that rare is that tree that does 
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not receive from them the greatest invigoration: and though it be at all 
times a pleasant spot, in the flowery spring more than in all the rest of 
the year it is most pleasing. In this so lovely a place the shepherds with 
their flocks will often gather together from the surrounding hills and 
exercise themselves there in various strenuous contests, such as hurl- 
ing the heavy stake, shooting with bows at a target, and making proof 
of their skills in light leaping and stout wrestling, full of rustic trick- 
ery; and most often in singing and in playing the shepherds pipe in 
rivalry one with another, not without praise and reward for the victor. 


In Sannazaro’s tale, various elements cloud this vision of simple but quite 
muscular harmony between man, beast, landscape and season. Most familiar 
among them are the sighs of the lovelorn young shepherd. In Sannazaro s 
lyric, the youthful rustic Ergasto’s love is an affliction, and his personal 
melancholy shadows the landscape itself: 


Spring and her days do not return for me, 
nor do I find herbs or flowers that profit me; 
but only thorns and splinters that lacerate the heart. 


How can you wish that my prostrate heart should rise 
to fix its cares on my poor and humble flock, 
since rather I fear it will be scattered among the wolves? 
Amid my griefs I find no other remedy 
Than that of sitting alone at the foot of a maple, 
Of a beech, of a pine, or of a cork tree. 
For thinking of her who has lacerated my heart 
I become an icicle and care for no other thing, 
Nor feel the pain from which I grow lean and waste away.’ 


Ergasto is only one of various lovesick youths who populate Sannazaro’s 
Arcadia. Their adolescent yearning for a release from heartache leads them to 
a sacred grove ‘which never did any dare to enter with any axe or iron, in 
whose craggy depths lies an image of the woodland god Pan. His altar bears 
the ‘antique laws and rules for conduct of the pastoral life, from which all 
that which is done in the woods today had its first origin’, and above it hang 
the waxen pipes. From this sacred grove the shepherds are directed to 
another, wilder place: ‘a very deep ravine, bounded on every side by solitary 
and echoing forests of an unheard-of wildness; so beautiful, so marvellous 
and strange, that at first sight it strikes with unwonted terror the minds of 
those that enter there.’ The band must pass through this sublime space in 
order to learn the rites that will either rid the youths of lovesickness or gain 
for them knowledge of the spells and potions that will ‘force your enemy 


into loving you’.”° 
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It is on their return to the brighter pastures of their flocks that the 
shepherds, about to burst into song, come across the pyramid tomb of 
Ergasto’s mother, set between springs of water and against a grove of 
cypresses. The scene is the subject of the paradigmatic image of Arcadia, the 
seventeenth-century landscape painter Nicholas Poussin’s Et in Arcadia Ego. 
The shepherds trace out ‘the fitting epitaph’ inscribed on the tomb 
(although Sannazaro does not actually record it): ‘I too am in Arcadia.’ 
Death, and the transience of youth, are central to the elegiac mood of the 
pastoral genre. In his classic essay on this image, Erwin Panofsky explored 
the complexities of Poussin’s painting and the shifting connections between 
love, youth, mortality and the seasonal passage of time.” In his analysis, the 
inscription of death in Arcadia speaks of the subjection of all human life in 


the passage of natural time and the place of elegy as a poetic response to that 
universal experience. 


The dark side of Arcadia 


But for the modern reader there are more disturbing features than elegy 
alone to be found within Sannazaro’s pastoral conceit of adolescent, urban 
melancholia toying with the pleasures and pains of a more ‘natural’ life. The 
testosterone-fuelled aspects of Arcadia have already appeared in the muscu- 
larity of the shepherds’ recreations and the reference to the objects of their 
affections as ‘enemies’ to be ‘forced’ to return the young men’s love. The 
pastoral pursuits of Sannazaro’s Arcadia are insistently masculine, visceral 
and bloody. Here, the shepherds describe their hunt: 


beating the bushes now and then with clubs and stones we drove from 
cover thrushes, blackbirds and the rest toward the place where the net 
was. Fleeing before us fearfully, they inadvertently displayed their 
breasts to the deceitful snares, and entangled in them hung here and 
there as if in so many little sacks. But at last when we saw that our catch 
was enough, bit by bit we gave slack to the ends of the master-ropes, 
bringing them to the ground; where some bewailing their plight, some 
lying semi-conscious, they abounded in such plenty that many times 
grown weary of killing them and having no place where we could put 
up so many, we carried them along with us, all caught up in the 
ill-folded nets, to our accustomed abodes.” 


Other passages describe in similarly graphic terms bear-baiting and tortur- 
ing wounded dogs. Death has a sanguinary face in Arcadia. 

To comprehend Arcadia’s darker side more fully, we need to leave 
Naples for Rome, and to go back fifteen centuries from Sannazaro’s time to 
the eve of the first Christian millennium. Sannazaro’s landscape is in many 
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respects a pale reflection, if not a complete distortion, of the Arcadia 
sketched by Virgil. Perhaps the most consistently influential poet in the 
Western canon, Virgil’s three great works, the Eclogues, Georgics and Aeneid, 
collectively constitute both a history of cultural evolution from an initial 
state of nature to the refinements of urban civilization, and an epic celebra- 
tion of the development of Rome from its founding to its apotheosis as 
Augustus’s capital, Virgil’s patron and Rome’s first emperor. Arcadia 
appears only sporadically, in four of the ten Eclogues, and frequently then 
only as a passing reference within rhetorical poetic appeals to Pan as a god 
of music and rhyme. In a detailed examination of the poems, Richard 
Jenkyns points out that only one of the references connects Arcadia to the 
geographical region of Greece; the others seem to place it in Thessaly; 
Sicily and in Virgil’s own home region of Mantua in northern Italy. The 
name ‘Arcadia’ is evoked principally because of its association with the 
god Pan and with the Greek poetic genius more generally. The only 
Eclogue specifically set in Arcadia scarcely resembles the world of San- 
nazaro’s nymphs and shepherds. The land is figured as a bleak and cold 
terrain in which there is a palpable sense of a way of life coming to an end: 
‘thy loved Lycoris through the inclement camp / and snowy march fol- 
lows another flame’.”* In all the Eclogues ‘toil is one of those things — like 
women, like war, like winter — which are not in the foreground of the 
poems but are seen and heard at a distance’.”* For Virgil, the pastoral world 
is not a place of escape from the city, nor indeed a meaningful geo- 
graphical location, but rather a particular and passing historical moment in 
social evolution. l 

This becomes much clearer in the Aeneid, Virgil’s epic of the founding 
of Rome. Having arrived on the shores of Italy after their passage from 
the destroyed Troy, Aeneas and his companions seek the support of a 
group of Arcadians in establishing their authority. The Arcadians them- 
selves are exiles, removed from their Greek homeland and reduced to the 
extremes of a primitive existence on the scrubby hill that would in time 
become the Roman capitol. Virgil is providing Rome with a Greek heritage 
as much as a Latin one, mapping Greek nature onto the banks of the Tiber as 
he unites Aeneas’s Trojans with Evander’s autochthonous Greeks to create 
the Roman race. The home of the exiled Arcadians is a place of destiny: 


Even then the place’s holiness awed the peasants; 

even then they trembled at the rock and forest. 

‘This grove’ he says ‘this hill with its crown of foliage, 

some god lives here — we do not know which one — my people 
think that they have seen almighty Jove himself 

shaking his dark aegis and gathering the storm clouds.”* 


Evander leads Aeneas to his rustic house, ‘they saw cattle there, / bellowing 
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in the Roman Forum...’.”” The king’s house is constructed of trees be 
form a roof, his bed is of leaves, its cover a bear skin. "a 

We are in the realm of nature at the earliest moments of its domesticatio 
by human community. The image of Evander’s rude hut poised at the 
junction of natural and cultural landscape is one that will resonate throu K 
the European imagination: we find it in Vitruvius’s description of the p: 
gins of architecture, and among Sannazaro’s contemporaries in the o oa i 
decades of the sixteenth century, where the scene is pictured along va th 
discovery of fire as the founding moment when humans differentiate the p 
selves from the rest of the natural world by controlling and shapin par 
environment.” It is not surprising therefore that the natives of tha ie 

e New 
World, recorded for Europeans in precisely these same years, should have 
been pictured as golden age Arcadians. Ethnographic descriptions of Vir- 
ginia, for example, owe as much to Virgilian description as to direct obser- 
vation. In the Virgilian epic, Evander’s son Pallas, Aeneas’s closest friend his 
ally and relative, dies at the hand of Turnus, leader of the native Latins and 
the Trojan leader’s rival in love and war. The final lines of the Aeneid describe 
Aeneas’s bloody vengeance as he refuses the wounded, defeated Turnus’s 
pleas for mercy, and plunges a sword into his heart. Imperial Rome, born in 
the blood of native and colonizer, is here universalized though a combi 
Latin, Trojan and Arcadian pedigree that unites the origins and ends of 
history and geography. 

The significance of this poetic construction becomes clear if we return 
for a moment to Evander’s description of the earliest occupants of the land 
now occupied by the Arcadians and in future to be the city whose empire 
stretched ‘to the ends of earth’: 


Native Fauns and Nymphs once lived in these forests, 

and a race of men sprung from the trunks of sturdy oaks, 
who had no rules or customs, could neither yoke the ox 

nor lay up supplies, nor save what they had gained. 

But boughs of trees and the rough fare of hunters fed them.” 


Jupiter descends from Olympus and gives these people law. He changes the 
name of the place to Latium and brings in the golden age. But that age does 
not last; it collapses into strife and war. Only Aeneas’s own heroism and 
eventual death will produce the proper circumstances to guarantee the 
return of the gilded age, which Virgil implies is imminent in the imperial 
rule of Augustus. 
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More significant for my argument than the obvious ideological role of the 
Aeneid in the service of Augustus, is the source for Virgil’s narrative of nature 
and culture among the Arcadians. It is the poet Lucretius, whose De Rerum 
Natura appeared when Virgil was in his twenties. Lucretius’s work is an 
example of a form now wholly absent from our culture: the scientific 
treatise written in verse form, whose authority as science rests as much in 
its rhetorical forms and poetic structure as in its conceptual and empirical 
contents. Lucretius offered a dramatically different vision of nature from the 
more familiar Aristotelian description of a mutable elemental world of 
earth, air, fire and water placed within a perfect and unchanging celestial 
realm. Lucretius’s cosmos consists of atoms, ‘preserved indefinitely by their 
absolute solidity’. It is a world without origin or end, but of continuous 
change and reformation. And the governing force that powers this mutation 
is sexual love. His poem begins thus: 


life-giving Venus, it is your doing that under the wheeling constella- 
tions of the sky all nature teems with life, both the sea that buoys up 
our ships and the earth that yields our food. Through you all living 
creatures are conceived and come forth to look upon the sunlight. 
Before you the winds flee, and at your coming the clouds forsake the 
sky. For you the inventive earth flings up sweet flowers. For you the 
ocean levels laugh, the sky is calmed and glows with diffuse radiance. 
When first the day puts on the aspect of spring, when in all its force 
the fertilizing breath of Zephyr is unleashed, then, great goddess, the 
birds of air give the first intimation of your entry; for yours is the 
power that has pierced the heart. Next, the cattle run wild, frisk 
through the lush pastures and swim in the swift-flowing streams. 
Spell-bound by your charms, they follow your lead with fierce desire. 
So throughout seas and uplands, rushing torrents, verdurous meadows 
and leafy shelters of the birds, into the breasts of one and all you instil 
alluring love, so that with passionate longing they reproduce their 
several breeds.*° 


Here is something much more vital and immediate than the languorous 
melancholy of Silvio’s longings, although lust’s presence in Arcadia is 
figured in the satyr and the Priapic statue. For Lucretius, there is nothing 
romantic in the principle of love: it is urgent and constant, necessary for the 
continued existence of elemental nature. But Venus neither does nor can act 
alone. She is but one half of the union that sustains universal life. Her lover 
is Mars, god of war and bringer of violent death and destruction. In the 
opening hymn to Venus just quoted, Lucretius begs her to tame Mars, to lay 
him low ‘by the irremediable wound of love’, in this case more a matter of 
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the heart than the loins. Lucretius is offering more than a poetic conceit or a 
reference to the civil war raging in Rome at the time of the poem’s com- 
position; he is signifying the dual processes of procreation and destruction 
by which the atoms that make up the world are endlessly rearranged: ‘the 
universal mother is also the common grave’.*! In Lucretius’s work the death 
that is in Arcadia is not necessarily the peaceful passing of age and decay; it 
arrives in the violence of rage and conflict. It resembles more the Darwinian 
struggle for survival than Sannazaro’s sweet melancholy. It is a vision of 
nature hot in copulation, ‘red in tooth and claw’. 

For Lucretius, human society too must be subject to this elemental 
duality. In his sociology the originating human nature is not one of 
Edenic innocence and perfection, but rather one of brutality, violence and 


lust. The earliest humans lived ‘in the fashion of wild beasts roaming at 
large’: 

They could have no thought of the common good, no notion of the 
mutual restraint of morals and laws. The individual, taught only to live 
and fend for himself, carried off on his own account such prey as 
fortune brought him. Venus coupled the bodies of lovers in the green- 
wood. Mutual desire brought them together, or the male’s mastering 


might and overriding lust, or a payment of acorns or arbutus berries or 
choice pears.** 


For Lucretius, culture is a process of learning, not the gift of any divinity but 
a long process of trial and error, always threatened by a return to brutality: 
‘in struggling to gain the pinnacle of power they beset their own road with 
perils’, sinking back more than once ‘into the turbid depths of mob-rule’. 
Each discovery that extends human control over nature also extends the 
human capacity for violence and destruction. But the inventiveness of war 
in turn extends human authority over nature. ‘So each particular develop- 


ment is brought gradually to the fore by the advance of time, and reason 
lifts it into the light of day.’* 


Arcadia and imperial consolation 


We seem perhaps to have drifted a long way from Arcadia. In fact we are 
very close to grasping the roots of that unique landscape. Virgil's Arcadia 
occupies a specific place in the narrative of imperial Rome. Drawing upon 
the authority of Lucretius’s natural philosophy, Virgil uses his predecessor's 
cosmology and sociology to naturalize and universalize a national epic for 
Roman Italy. The Arcadians play a critical role in this, for they connect the 
origins of imperial Rome to the origins of nature and human society itself. 
They represent the first society, described by Lucretius thus: 
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As time went by, men began to build huts and to use skins and fire. 
Male and female learned to live together in stable union and to watch 
over their joint progeny. Then it was that humanity began to mellow. 
Thanks to fire, their chilly bodies could no longer endure the cold 
under the canopy of heaven. Venus subdued brute strength. 


But this is at best a temporary and fragile truce; Arcadian society is not 
destined to last. Not only is death in Arcadia, as everywhere, but violence 
and war echo constantly through the Arcadian glades. Mars cannot long be 
held in Venus’s embrace, for his distinct contribution is fundamental to the 
continued evolution of social life. Thus in Virgil’s epic Evander's son Pallas 
has to die, and the Arcadians, like the Latins, have to be swept away for their 
country to be colonized by the Trojans. Yet their sacred hill will become the 
very heart of Rome, and thereby in Roman ideology the centre of the world, 
and their blood will invigorate Trojan stock. ; 

Thus, the idea that Arcadia and the pastoral originate in an urban litera- 
ture, expressing the longing of city sophisticates for vanished simplicities 
_. . the happy lives of nymphs and swains, and sometimes nS ...arealm 
of poetry and love, a natural idyll, . . . a land of lost content’ is profoundly 
mistaken, attending to only one side of a more ambivalent and imperial 
story. In Virgil, to whose poetry it has conventionally been traced, Arcadia is 
not an imaginative or desired place of stasis or of achieved harmony 
between humans and the natural world; it is a moment within a complex 
process of human evolution whose driving forces are sexual love and 
violent death. ; 

The Renaissance image of Arcadia is not wholly evacuated of its Lucretian 
origins. However vapid, the melancholic yearnings of the lovesick swains, 
contrasted to the Priapic lustiness of satyrs and of Pan himself, carry faint 
echoes of the evolution in sexual relations described by Lucretius. The 
presence of death in Arcadia is a banal reference to human participation in 
the cycle of nature, but the pyramidal stone tomb with its inscription signi- 
fies a warrior’s monument. The competitive games that Sannazaro’s Arca- 
dian shepherds play retain a muscular and martial cast, and their brutal 
treatment of wild birds and beasts reminds us that the Arcadian landscape is 
the home of the hunt. 

Yet it is the Virgilian rather than the Sannazaran Arcadia that more accur- 
ately anticipates the historical geography of those Arcadias that Verazzano 
and Jacques Cartier believed they had discovered in the New World. Their 
inhabitants may have been described as living in the golden age, in harmony 
with nature, in a simple community where ‘mine’ and ‘thine’ had no 
meaning. Historical and anthropological reconstruction of pre-Columbian 
societies reveals highly complex and stratified communities woven 
into sophisticated commercial networks. But the fate of these American 
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Arcadians, like that of Evander’s people before them, was to be destroyed in 
the construction of empire, their landscape giving way to the cartographic 
logic of the colonizer: the straight military road and the rectangular fields 
that spread across both Roman Italy and modern North America. The differ- 
ence in cultural response to these two moments is, however, profound. 
Virgil looks with pride over the achievement of empire, seeing the destruc- 
tion of the Arcadians as a necessary stage in the progressive evolution of 
human society. He acknowledges that the price of empire is high, but the 
autochthons have contributed to its glory and they are immortalized in the 
legitimacy they give to the geography of imperial Rome. Its centre is their 
own sacred place and their blood roots the present inhabitants of the city in 
the natural landscape. 

Like Aeneas’s Trojans, America’s colonizers frequently made (and broke) 
pacts with one group of native peoples against another, and the con- 
sequences there too ultimately entailed the destruction of both subjected 
peoples. But at the very moment of destruction, in the same years that the 
US armies bloodily defeated the last of the Plains Indians, the first Western 
American landscapes were being set aside as permanent Arcadias for the 
modern world, indeed sometimes on the very sites of battle. And in this case 
the designation was explicitly and resolutely cartographic, as the Act of 


March 1872 that designated Yellowstone National Park makes precisely — 


clear: 


That the tract of land in the Territories of Montana and Wyoming, lying 
near the head-waters of the Yellowstone river, and described as follows, 
to wit, commencing at the junction of Gardiner’s river with the 
Yellowstone river, and running east to the meridian passing ten miles 
to the eastward of the most eastern point of Yellowstone lake; thence 
south along said meridian to the parallel of latitude passing ten miles 
south of the most southern point of Yellowstone lake; thence west 
along said parallel to the meridian passing fifteen miles west of the 
most western point of Madison lake; thence north along said meridian 
to the latitude of the junction of the Yellowstone and Gardiner’s rivers; 
thence east to the place of beginning, is hereby reserved and with- 
drawn from settlement, occupancy, or sale under the laws of the 
United States, and dedicated and set apart as a public park or 
pleasuring-ground for the benefit and enjoyment of the people; and all 
persons who shall locate or settle upon or occupy the same, or any part 
thereof, except as hereinafter provided, shall be considered trespassers 
and removed therefrom.*° 


Significantly, it was the US Army that policed Yellowstone and other 
national parks until the establishment of the National Park Service in 1915. 
While John Muir was discovering in Yosemite an American Arcadia in 
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hich to play shepherd and to meet his God, America’s native peoples were 
E ed in the final death struggle for their independence. In this sense the 
E park and the Indian reservation are twin geographical expressions 
r the same process, enclosed by the same gridiron cartography and by the 


same colonizing authorities, a process that we recall today more in shame 


than in pride. 


Conclusion 


What does the 2000-year long story of Arcadia tell us about nature as an 
elusive paradise? One is that Arcadia is better understood as a landscape of 
consolation for the imperial bad conscience than for the heartaches of 
adolescence or the world-weariness of urban life. Another is that perhaps 
Lucretius and Virgil were more honest and true to the relations between 
humans and the natural world than Sannazaro and John Muir. Arcadia can 
only be located in time, never mapped into space. The attempt to fix geo- 
graphical boundaries and thereby contain nature is as arbitrary as the grid 
lines confining the US national parks, and as doomed as contemporary 
attempts to contain the aspirations of native peoples within the same car- 


tography. The element of fire is relevant here, for Lucretius placed great 


, i 5 
themselves as much as 1n the world around: of 


ire suppression was a central management strategy in twentieth- 
century attempts to preserve wilderness nature in the national parks, ignor- 
ing the historical evidence of native Americans’ extensive use of controlled 
burning in their land use strategies, and the fact that much of the pictur- 
esque beauty of forest and meadowland in places such as Yosemite was 
actually the outcome of such practices. Fire suppression has proved one of 
the most dangerous and destructive management policies in the parks and is 
now abandoned in favour of selective and controlled burning. Excessive 
restrictions on hunting can have similar consequences for deer or mustang 
populations. As for the madaeniieaek all parties are shamed 
by a system that long treated them as if they truly were merely elements ofa 
separate, natural world. cadi- 
i i they still await from the majority 
eir contributions to the America epic that 
Virgil accorded the Arcadians. Perhaps they would not wish it. i 
Another lesson is that we should resist the sentimentality of Sannazaro 's 
juvenile flirtation with a wholly romanticized nature, his embrace of what 


Jo j 
j et we should also be cautious not to erect impermeable 
arriers between the scientific understanding of the forms and processes of 
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nature and our aesthetic responses to the natural world. B I 
mean the forms and colours, 
sounds and silences, smells and tastes of the world around us and our 
bodies’ direct contact with it. A recognition of the common goals of art and 
science underpinned the long tradition of using poetry to map out natural 
philosophy. It may not be appropriate to resurrect that tradition, but today, 
as the realms of art and science long separated by Romanticism begin to 
reconverge and overlap, new maps of nature and new cognitive mappings of 
Arcadia become possible. 


